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SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 
FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Confidence in God 


AVING relived with Christ the great mysteries of His 
redemptive work—His birth at Bethlehem, His life, 

His death and resurrection, His ascension, His mis- 

sion of the Holy Ghost—the Church in the Sundays 

after Pentecost now strives more particularly to apply 

these mysteries to her life and the life of her members, in prepara- 
tion for the second coming of Christ in power and glory. Year 
after year the sublime mysteries of our Savior are celebrated anew 
for the glory of God and the sanctification of our souls. For it was 
precisely for these two reasons that Christ came upon earth and 
accomplished the work of our redemption. We are to join Christ, 
the Uncreated, in giving to His heavenly Father the glory that is 
His due from His creatures. This we can only do in a fitting man- 
ner if we become one with Christ, the beloved Son of the Father. 
On the other hand, our being made one with Christ requires that 
we also become holy in Christ, the Author of all holiness. That 
this may be accomplished, Christ instituted His Church, through 
which we are united to Him and sanctified by His graces. By 
Baptism we were joined to Him, made one with Him; sanctifying 
grace was given us that by its means we might bring forth fruits 
of holiness. In that solemn hour before His bitter passion our Lord 
declared Himself to be the Vine, of which His followers are the 
branches, and He added: ‘‘He who abides in Me, and I in him, 
will bear much fruit’’ (John 15, 5). Like a twig that is ingrafted 
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upon a stem, we were ingrafted as branches upon Christ the Vine. 
As long as we remain united to Christ as living branches, we are 
able to glorify God in and with Christ and to bring forth fruits of 
holiness unto eternal life. St. Paul, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
calls the Church the Mystical Body of Christ, of which Christ as 
God-man is the Head and we the faithful members. By Baptism 
we were joined to Christ the Head as His members; as long as we 
remain living members of this Body, we share in the infinite merits 
of Christ, are enabled to give glory to God in and with our Head 
and to sanctify our souls by becoming more like unto Christ, by 
becoming other Christs. God has predestinated us to be made con- 
formable to the image of His Son; that He might be the First-born 
amongst many brethren (Rom. 8, 29). All this is made possible 
through Christ’s coming on earth, through His redemptive work 
upon the Cross, through His glorious resurrection, His ascension 
and the founding of His Church on Pentecost. 

Now during these Sundays after Pentecost we should endeavor 
under the guidance of Christ in His Church to make ourselves 
more like unto Christ, to let the reign of grace strike deeper root 
in our soul and thus to produce abundant fruits of virtues and 
good works, fruits of genuine holiness. In this manner we will be- 
come worthy members of Christ, fruitful branches of the Vine, 
fit one day to be glorified by Him and with Him in the bosom of 
the triune God. 

For this reason we may expect that the holy Masses of the 
Sundays after Pentecost give us the fundamental principles of all 
true Christian living, which we are to put into practice if we 
wish to become closely united to Christ, to become Christlike. It is 
likewise evident that such sublime work must of necessity meet 
opposition on the part of the powerful enemies of our salvation, 
the devil, the world and our own corrupt nature. A continuous 
combat is the inevitable result, a combat which surely will lead 
to a glorious victory if we fight valiantly in and with Christ, in 
whom we can do all things. The many saints whose feasts are 
celebrated during this season, and who have already won the vic- 
tory, are beckoning us on to follow their glorious example. God, 
who knows the extreme weakness of our corrupt nature, wills to 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


be our Helper in all our difficulties, temptations, troubles and 
needs. He indeed is more eager to aid us than we ourselves are to be 
aided by Him. Knowing this, should we not place all our trust 
in such a powerful and willing Helper? And on the other hand, 
must we not learn to distrust ourselves, conscious as we are of our 
weakness and deficiency in all spiritual matters? We are—let us 
not forget it—to fight the battles of Christ, who is in our souls, 
against His and our own enemies, who strive to keep us from 
glorifying God by a life of holiness in and with Christ. Let us 
therefore join the priest at the altar in humbly and sincerely pray- 
ing the Introit of today’s holy Mass: ‘““The Lord is my light and 
salvation. . . ."’ And let us add with a full heart the petition of 
the Collect for peace and tranquillity in the Lord’s service. 

In the Epistle St. Paul describes the tribulations that of neces- 
sity beset our earthly path and declares them to be insignificant 
in comparison to ‘‘the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us.” 
He consoles us, saying that, as Christ adopted us as His brethren, 
we shall one day be received as the sons of God into eternal glory, 
provided we have struggled and suffered in Christ our Lord. What 
a source of strength this promised “‘revelation of the sons of God’’ 
should be for us! May we not then with full confidence cry out in 
the Gradual: ‘Help us, O God, our Savior; and for the honor 
of Thy name, O Lord, deliver us’’? 

In the Gospel St. Luke relates the story of the miraculous 
draught of fishes. Christ in the bark of Peter wrought this astound- 
ing miracle. He thereby wished to teach us that the Church, in the 
midst of the waves and tempests of this world, will continue to 
carry on her mission of sanctifying and saving souls, because 
Christ; her divine Founder, is ever with her, strengthens and up- 
holds her. This fact must engender in the faithful members of this 
Church an absolute trust in her infallible teaching and guidance. 
The will of Jesus Christ, made known to us by His lawful repre- 
sentatives in the Church, directs all events of time, brings them 
to a favorable end and fills the humble soul with joy. ‘All things 
work together unto good, to such as, according to His purpose, are 
called to be saints’’ (Rom. 8, 28). There is nothing the Church 
cannot obtain for her members, for her prayer is the prayer of 
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Christ Himself who “is always heard for His reverence,’ 
Paul tells us (Heb. 5, 7). 

In our efforts to form Christ in us, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that our enemies never be allowed to lull us to sleep, lest 
the death of the soul by mortal sin be the dread consequence. Hence 
we pray with the Church in the Offertory: ‘Enlighten my eyes 
that I never sleep in death; lest at any time my enemy say: I have 
prevailed against him.’’ Again in the Secret we beseech God: “‘Ac- 
cept the offerings we lay before Thee: and, appeased thereby, con- 
strain our rebellious wills to Thy service.” Since the holy Mass 
is a sacrifice of expiation and petition in which we should join our- 
selves and our prayers to Christ the divine Victim, we may with 
unlimited confidence approach the throne of God and expect for- 
giveness of our sins and help in the fierce struggle against the 
enemies of our soul. 

Should we then not exclaim with the Church in her Com- 
munion prayer: ““The Lord is my firmament, and my refuge, and 
my deliverer, my God is my helper’? And again, in view of the 
strength of the Bread of Life, with which we have nourished our 
soul, let us confidently pray: ‘‘May the sacrament we have received, 
O Lord, make clean our hearts: and by the grace with which it 
has enriched us, be our sure defense’” (Postcommunion). 

Let therefore your confidence in God be unbounded. He is able 
by His grace to make us conformable to the image of His beloved 
Son, and thus to enable us to glorify Him and to sanctify our souls 
unto life eternal. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“Love of God and Neighbor 


The prayers and instructions of last Sunday’s holy Mass 
tended to increase our confidence in God in the midst of the strug- 
gles and trials of our lives as Christians. We are to fashion Christ 
in us, in other words, we are to become each one of us “another 
Christ.”” This can only be accomplished, as St. Paul tells us, by 
shedding the old Adam of sin and putting on Christ, the new 
Adam, by following His holy example, practicing His virtues. 
We can readily see that in order to carry out this superhuman 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


task, we need special help from on high. Our faith in the power, 
goodness and wisdom of God must inspire us with an unbounded 
confidence in God's supernatural aid. Putting no trust in our own 
human strength but placing all our confidence in God must be one 
of our principal virtues in the spiritual life. We find this absolute 
confidence in God’s goodness expressed over and over again in the 
various holy Masses of the Sundays after Pentecost. The lives of 
the saints of God whose feasts are celebrated during this season 
likewise teach us that without this virtue we cannot please God, 
and that we cannot expect His grace and protection if we place 
our trust in creatures instead of the Creator. 

In today’s holy Mass is inculcated that virtue which is the 
queen of all other virtues, and in which Christian perfection itself 
consists—charity, i.e., love of God and love of neighbor. 


God Himself is charity. Charity it was that prompted Him 
to create man for the eternal possession and enjoyment of His 
divine goods. This same charity urged Him to redeem fallen man- 
kind and make it again possible for us to be united to Him for 
ever. God’s love for us shines forth in all His benefits. It induced 
Him to establish even here on earth the reign of love, whereby we 
are to prepare ourselves for eternal beatitude in the celestial king- 
dom of love. As members of Christ’s Mystical Body, as branches 
of Him who is the Vine, we are called to a more perfect practice 
of charity in Christ, the God of Love. Hence we need not be as- 
tonished to find that on every page of holy Scripture and in the 
teaching of Christ and His Church the love of God and neighbor 
is constantly insisted upon as the most perfect Christian virtue, 
yes, even as perfection itself. It is God whom we must love in our 
neighbor, because in Christ, God’s beloved Son, all are children 
of the Father in heaven, all participate in the divine nature. 

In the holy Mass of today this charity is inculcated in a very 
special manner. In the Introit our love of God inspires us with 
a great confidence in Him, and with David we repeat the prayer 
which he composed on the occasion of his coronation: ‘‘Hear, O 
Lord, my voice. . . ."” The Collect is a sublime prayer for the love 
of God “‘in all things and above all things," through which we 
may attain to the perfection required in the Gospel. 
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In the Epistle St. Peter, the head of the Church, addresses 
himself to the faithful of all ages and of all lands. He teaches 
that the condition of true happiness, be it temporal or eternal, can 
only be union in sincere charity with our brethren, peace and con- 
cord purchased at the cost of every sacrifice; he insists on the obliga- 
tion of forgiving injuries, of being reconciled with our enemies, 
of rendering good for evil on all occasions. Thus it is, and thus 
only, that we will sanctify our own souls. 

In the Gospel our divine Savior Himself contrasts the New 
Law of charity, which He established on earth, with the various 
prescriptions of the Old Law. Whereas in the Mosaic Law only 
external actions against charity were punished, in the New Law 
charity is the chief commandment, and it forbids not only acts 
in violation of this virtue, but also words and even our most secret 
thoughts. We are told that we must forgive injuries, 2nd that 
before laying our offering on the altar we must be truly reconciled 
to our brother who has offended us or whom we may have of- 
fended. The reason for this strict commandment is no other than 
the love we bear for God, since it alone can be a true motive of our 
love for our neighbor. How then can we dare to come and offer 
up to the God of charity His own beloved Son in holy Mass, if we 
are still harboring evil thoughts or desires against any of our breth- 
ren? Let such a one obey the injunction of our Lord in today’s 
Gospel: “‘Leave thy offering before the altar, and go first to be 
reconciled to thy brother; and then coming thou shalt offer thy 
gift.”” And let each one of us attend the holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
in such disposition of soul that the words of the Secret of this 
Mass may be prayed by him in all truth: ‘‘May that which each 
one of us has offered to the glory of Thy name, profit all alike 
to salvation.” 

Only if true charity reigns in our hearts are we worthy to 
offer the Communion prayer, asking God to grant us “that we may 
dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of our lives.” 

As holy Communion unites us intimately to Christ and 
through Christ to all brethren, branches of the Vine and members 
of His Mystical Body, we have one more cogent reason why we 
should love our neighbor as ourselves and fervently pray to 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


Christ in the Postcommunion: ‘“Thou hast filled us with Thy 
heavenly gifts, O Lord; vouchsafe, we beseech Thee, to cleanse us 
from our hidden faults, and deliver us from the snares of our ene- 
mies.” Thoughts against charity, secret thoughts of revenge, are 
snares laid by the devil for many a follower of Christ. May God 
enlighten us through the merits of His beloved Son, Jesus Christ, 
that we may see our hidden faults and detect the snares which the 
arch-fiend of God and human souls is continually laying for us! 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Christ Living in the Soul 


The holy Mass of last Sunday again taught us the paramount 
importance of the virtue of charity in the life of every Christian. 
Charity, love of God and neighbor, is perfection, is holiness. This 
divine virtue was given us at Baptism; it is strengthened and made 
more perfect by the worthy reception of holy Communion, the 
sacrament of love. It must control all our thoughts, desires, words 
and actions, and shed its luster over our entire life on earth. Thus 
shall we be worthy at the hour of death to be received into the 
everlasting kingdom of love and bliss. As God is charity itself, 
love reigns supreme where God dwells. Christ then must preside 
over our life, Christ must dwell in the soul, as indeed He does in 
every soul that is in the state of grace. The more the soul permits 
Christ to rule over it, the more closely united to Him it is, the more 
Christlike it becomes, the more truly may it be called ‘‘another 
Christ.”’ 

In the holy Mass of this Sunday we find that the Church 
reminds us again of this great duty and privilege that is ours, 
namely of ‘‘living to God in Christ Jesus our Lord’’ (Epistle). 
Again we begin the Mass by expressing our confidence in the power 
of God who is ever ready to help His people who are His inheri- 
tance (Introit). In the Collect we pray with the Church that God, 
from whom all virtues derive, may implant in our hearts the love 
of His holy name and grant us an increase of religion unto our 
sanctification in Christ. 

St. Paul, who from now until the end of the Church year 
will be our teacher in the Epistles of the Sunday Masses, makes 
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known to the Romans and through them to all the faithful thAt tt 
solemn obligation of leading a new and supernatural life as therame: 
result of the reception of Baptism and holy Eucharist. He tells ultheir 
that, having been dead through sin, we were buried with Christigsta 
in the baptismal water, and ‘‘that as Christ is risen from the deadlthem 
by the glory of the Father, so we also may walk in newness of life.” 
This new and supernatural life of the Christian is a participation}have 
in the life of our Lord communicated to the soul by the sacrament{gren: 
of Baptism. It is preserved in the soul by the grace of God and by§avic 
union with Christ. The Apostle concludes his instruction within M 
these words: ‘‘He that is dead is justified from sin. Now if we belby tl 
dead with Christ, we believe that we shall live also together with|Me’’ 
Christ. . . . So do you also reckon yourselves to be dead indeed to 
sin, but alive to God, in Christ Jesus our Lord.”’ Sublime teachingour | 
indeed that makes us regard the state of sanctifying grace as living|quent 
in and with Christ and as Christ living in and with us! In thefbefor 
natural order, Adam, the first man, may be considered as the sourcefholy 
of the material life communicated to our bodies at birth; in theftruth 
supernatural order all spiritual life is derived from the sacred hu-JHis 1 
manity of Jesus Christ. Therefore Christ is called the new Adam,}psaln 
and we are bidden to put off the old Adam, the man of sin, and tohilso ; 
put on the new Adam, the man of justice and holiness. In othetimay 
words, Christ is to be formed in us; by Him and in Him who ise ov 
the natural Son of God from all eternity are we to become Hislin ou 
brethren and the adopted children of His heavenly Father. vill ; 


The holy Eucharist is the food of the divine life in our souls. 
By it we are made one with and in Christ, His likeness is by de- 
grees perfected in us. We could never hope to reach the blessed goal! 
of unity with our divine Lord without this spiritual nourishment. 
This is clearly enough indicated by the Gospel of this Sunday.fund 
Therein we read how Jesus had compassion on the multitude andjon o 
gave food to four thousand men, who without this sustenance(Chri: 
“‘would have fainted on the way.’’ The Evangelist relates how(Chri: 
Jesus “took the seven loaves, gave thanks to God, broke them, ood 
and gave them to His disciples to distribute, and they distributed fran 
them among the people.’’ Here we have a figure and announcement muck 
of the blessed Eucharist, the greatest sacrament of the spiritual life. On t 
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hful thi At the Last Supper Jesus fulfilled His prophecy, instituted the sac- 
e as thirament of His own body and blood, and ordered His apostles and 
tells uhtheir successors to consecrate the supernatural Bread which is to 
hn Chrisiisustain the souls of the faithful in His Church and transform 
the deadithem into other Christs. 

of life.” Countless numbers of Christians in the course of centuries 
icipationfhave eaten of this spiritual Food and thereby maintained and 
cramentistrengthened their supernatural life, thus fulfilling the word of the 
| and byf§avior: ‘‘He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, abideth 
on withjin Me and I in him. As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live 
if we belby the Father; so he that eateth Me, the same also shall live by 
ner withjMe”’ (John 6, 57-58). 

ideed to With what devotion and gratitude should we not unite with 
teachingjour Lord’s present renewal of His great Sacrifice and resolve fre- 
is livingiquently to participate in the heavenly Banquet which He spreads 
| In thelbefore His faithful followers, the members of His Church, during 
e sourcefholy Mass! Each and every one of us should be able to say in all 
; in theltruth the Communion prayer: “I will go round, and offer up in 
cred hu-jHis tabernacle a sacrifice of jubilation; I will sing, and recite a 
’ Adam,}psalm to the Lord.’’ Then the words of the Postcommunion will 
, and tofilso apply to us: ““We have been filled, O Lord, with Thy gifts: 
[n othetjmay they avail to make us clean of heart, and may their might 
who ise our defence against the enemies of our salvation.’’ Christ living 
»me Hisfin our souls will render us acceptable to His heavenly Father, who 

ill see in us His own Son, in whom He is ever well pleased. 









a SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
oe Fruits of Death and of Life 

sed goal] 

shment. Christ living in the soul was the topic of our sermon last 


Sunday. unday. Christ must reign in our hearts. This reign means that 
ude andjon our part we must ‘‘be dead indeed to sin, but alive to God in 
stenance(Christ Jesus, our Lord’’ (Rom. 6, 11). The soul that lives in 
tes how[Christ may be compared to a good tree that can only bring forth 
e them,ffood fruit. Therefore Christ has said: “I am the Vine; you the 
tributed pranches: he that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same beareth 
ncement fmuch ‘fruit; for without Me you can do nothing”’ (John 15, 5). 
ual life. {0n the other hand, the soul that separates itself from Christ may 
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be likened to an evil tree that will bring forth only evil fruit. 
Hence our Lord warns us saying: “If any one abide not in Me, 
he shall be cast forth as a branch, and shall wither, and they shall 
gather him up, and cast him into the fire, and he burneth’’ (John 
15, 6). Fruits of death in this case, and fruits of life in the other! 
Eternal bliss with Christ, eternal misery without Christ! Which 
will be your choice? 

Today the Church seems to impress upon our minds and wills 
the all-importance of this choice between life and death. We need 
but enter into the spirit that pervades the various prayers and les- 
sons of the holy Mass of this Sunday to realize this fact. In the 
Introit all nations who have accepted Christ as their King are 
called upon to shout unto God with the voice of joy, because 
they find in Him their Deliverer and their Life. The same senti- 
ments are reiterated in the Gradual and the verses of the Alleluia. 
The Prayer of the Church directs a humble petition to God whose 
providence ordereth all things, ‘‘to put away from us all that is 
hurtful, and to bestow upon us all that is to our good.” 

In the Epistle for this day the Apostle of the Gentiles en- 
deavors to arouse in the hearts of sinners a sense of shame for the 
wicked deeds of their past lives, through which they merited eternal 
death, and to incite them to the practice of works of justice unto 
sanctification and eternal life. He brings home his point through 
several effective contrasts: servants of sin—servants of God; ini- 
quity unto iniquity— justice unto sanctification; death as the wages 
of sin—life everlasting, the grace of God. 


Lest we lose life everlasting through doing the works of un- 
cleanness and iniquity, Christ Himself, the all-holy God and future 
Judge of the good and the wicked, appears in our midst and clearly 
points out the road that leads to the kingdom of heaven. He issues 
an emphatic warning against the enemies of our souls and charac- 
terizes them, so that we may know and avoid them. He tells us: 
“Beware of false prophets, who come to you in the clothing of 
sheep, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. By their fruits you 
shall know them. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of this- 
tles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, and the 
evil tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” Our Savior then threatens with 
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eternal hell-fire all those who, like evil trees, shall bring forth evil 
in Me, fruit. The lesson He inculcates is that we must know men by their 
y shall works. The wicked are recognized by their evil words and works, 

(John whereas the just, the friends of God, may be known by their deeds 







1 fruit. 
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Je need into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doth the will of My Fa- 
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In the thus He sums up His teaching on this important point. 

ing are In order to profess our loving adherence to God’s will we 

because humbly pray: “Let our sacrifice (of holy Mass) be made in Thy 

e senti- sight this day, that it may please Thee: for there is no confusion 

Uleluta, to them that trust in Thee, O Lord’’ (Offertory). 

| whose Those who in holy Communion receive Him who alone can 

that is make our good deeds fruitful and pleasing in the sight of God, 

those also who actively participate in the holy Sacrifice of the 

iles en- Mass, are strengthened unto the doing of good works that lead to 

for the life eternal. But aware that our corrupt nature is ever ready to in- 

eternal duce us to sin and thus betray us into the hands of the devil, let 

ce unto us earnestly and devoutly beseech the Lord to “free us from the 

hrough perverse movements of our nature, and to bring us ever to do 
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> wage let us beg for the grace to produce good fruits, fruits unto life 
everlasting. 
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“OBLIGED TO COMMUNICATE BEFORE MASS” 


OLLOWING upon the last occasions in which I ap- 
peared in these pages I was taken to task from more 
than one quarter because I took a tone of regret at 
the slowness with which the Liturgical Movement 
progresses here in America. It was said by one wound- 

ed correspondent that I was turning “‘cynical!’’ From another point 

of the compass came a lament over my “‘skepticism,”” and that 
was not all. It is decidedly stimulating to find that people read 
what one writes, and that some are even moved to protest thereat. 

One can be unshakeably confident, as I am, that the Liturgical 
Movement will eventually penetrate into the very vitals of Amer- 
ican Catholicism, and effect among us the same type of transforma- 
tion it is bringing about in such large areas of Europe and Aus- 
tralasia. But that very assurance will make one regret the more 
keenly the ‘‘slow-motion”’ with which this idea is leavening the 
twenty-odd million Catholic minds of the United States. Im- 
patience in turn prompts a frequent ‘““Why?”’’ In my last articles 
I proposed to give some of my answers to this ‘““Why?”’ Several 
months have meanwhile elapsed, and the contacts they have 
brought me tend to confirm my former judgments, be they right 
or wrong. 

Among the greatest hindrances to the understanding and 
propagation of the Liturgical Movement I should unhesitatingly 
put the fact that so many of the Sisters, who form our youth, are 
prevented from acquiring any consistent and basic understanding 
of the Movement by the “‘necessity’’ of receiving Communion 
before Mass, day after day, the year round. 

A theological axiom, sanctioned by the Church from the 
patristic period to our own day, states that our prayer-life deter- 
mines our beliefs: ““Legem credendi lex statuit orandi.”” Now, as 
long as numberless Sisters and teachers are forced by ‘‘necessity”’ 
into a prayer-life that is strangely inconsistent with their abstract 
beliefs, they can hardly conceive, let alone live or impart, the most 
basic fact about the Liturgical Movement, the place of the Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice in the Catholic life. 
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“OBLIGED TO COMMUNICATE BEFORE MASS” 


There is only one point at which binoculars are in focus: even 
the slightest alteration in either direction blurs the vision. If we 
do not have the absolute focus on the most holy Eucharist, our 
vision of its splendors, however dazzling, is smudgy. Equilibrium 
in the spiritual as in the physical realm is achieved only when the 
weight is centered; any dislocation, however slight, means eccen- 
tricity, loss of power, loss of efficiency, means a lopsided spiritual- 
ity, even if this lopsidedness refers to something as precious and 
sacred as holy Communion. 


It seems that the “‘necessity’’ by which the spiritual life of 
thousands of the choicest souls thirsting for perfection is thrown 
off-center exists not only on the “‘missions,’’ as the Sisters desig- 
nate places of appointment outside the mother-house, but even, 
and perhaps one should say, especially in the mother-houses them- 
selves. Oh, for a spiritual tramp, another genial Peregrinus Gaso- 
linus, with the theology of St. Thomas, and the troubadour’s win- 
someness of St. Francis, to make a tour of the mother-houses one 
by one, and chant the doctrinal Hymn of Communion as a Part of 
Mass—the priest’s Mass and the Sisters’! If this “‘necessity’’ were 
thus sung out of the mother-houses, it would soon be found no 
standing obstacle at, say ninety per cent of those missions, where 
it is now reckoned an unalterable institution. 


Pending the arrival of Peregrinus, let us in this little article 
and a subsequent one pose the question once more, and not only 
from the canonical and rubrical standpoint, as is often done, but 
from the much more basic side of dogma. That heaven's graces 
in abundance may weight these poor sentences, and effect a serious 
reconsideration of the present crippling “‘necessity’’ of the Sisters’ 
regularly communicating before Mass! 


To begin with, let us be clear about the point that the 
Church allows, for a just cause, the reception of Communion 
outside of Mass. The obvious case of sickness aside, the Code of 
Canon Law and the Roman Ritual envisage and expressly provide, 
within limits, for the reception of Communion before or after 
Mass, Canon 846 reads: 


1. Every priest is empowered to distribute Communion at Mass, and, if 
celebrating privately, also immediately before and after Mass, within the limi- 
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tations of Canon 869. [Canon 869 mentions the Ordinary’s right to limit the 
reception of Communion in family chapels. ] 

2. Even outside of Mass every priest enjoys the same faculty with, if he 
be a stranger, at least the presumptive permission of the rector of the church. 


Precisely what restriction is imposed by the little phrase “‘if 
celebrating privately,”’ is not altogether clear, since the term is not 
explained or defined. A decision of the Church, however, expressly 
forbids the distribution of Communion by a priest vested for 
Solemn Mass, or Missa Cantata, or what is canonically called a 
Conventual Mass (S. R. C., 4177 ad III). A “‘Conventual Mass’’ 
is not a Mass in a convent, but a Mass, of whatever rank, celebrated 
by a group in fulfillment of their choir duties, such as the choral 
Mass of a chapter of canons, an abbey of monks, or cloistered 
nuns obliged to the Divine Office in choir. 

The Roman Ritual is no less clear in allowing occasionally 
(quandoque) the distribution of Communion before or after Mass 
“for a reasonable cause.”’ 

Even if no positive legislation existed on the subject, we 
should reasonably infer this liceity from the whole conspectus of 
sacrificial ritual, and from the direct parallels in the Old Law. 
Communion, or “‘eating the Sacrifice,’ as St. Paul terms it (I Cor. 
10, 18), could, and at times did, take place apart from the act in 
which the Sacrifice was made. But the normal thing is to eat it 
with the other sacrificers, as their fellow table-guest of God. So let 
it be clearly stated again: The Church's legislation and common 
sense both allow a departure from the normal sacrificial pro- 
cedure ‘‘occasionally, for a reasonable cause.” 

Everything, then, will depend on how we interpret those 
restrictions with which the Church hedges any change in the or- 
ganic structure of her supreme act of worship. 

The Church does not encourage the regular reception of Com- 
munion outside of Mass. 

As a teacher she speaks her mind clearly in the Code and the 
Ritual. And her decision is not arbitrary, something that could 
just as well be otherwise. The Church is solicitous to keep Com- 
munion in its place in Mass because she is anxious to give Com- 
munion to Sisters just as Christ gave it to her, just as she gives it 
to priests, and to the faithful generally, as the concluding part of 
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“OBLIGED TO COMMUNICATE BEFORE MASS” 


sacrificial worship. These dogmatic considerations will be set forth 
at greater length in another article. Just now, let us face the ques- 
tion, theoretically but honestly: ‘Does the Church’s legislation 
recognize or encourage such a ‘necessity’ as we have slipped into 
in America, whereby whole Sisterhoods are kept from knowing 
by experience the ‘unsearchable riches’ of the Eucharist as a part of 
Mass?” 

Religious superiors are enjoined by Canon 595 to see that 
their subjects attend holy Mass daily, and are forbidden to cut 
them off from a daily approach to the holy Table. The setting in 
which the Code visualizes this daily Communion is given in 
Canon 863: 


Let the faithful be exhorted to strengthen themselves frequently, even 
daily, by the reception of the Eucharistic Bread . . . and when present at Mass 
to communicate not only in desire, but, when rightly disposed, by the sacra- 
mental reception of the most holy Eucharist. 


It need not be pointed out that sacramental Communion is quite 
impossible at Mass, if one is ‘‘obliged’”’ to communicate regularly 
before Mass. Except in the case of those prevented by illness from 
attending Mass, holy Communion in the Code is everywhere 
brougt into that relationship in which Christ instituted it, the 
Sacrifice. Thus, Communion may be administered only within the 
hours when Mass may be celebrated, and only in those places 
where Mass may be offered, and so forth. 

But it is in the Church’s liturgical books that one would 
naturally look for a fuller expression of her mind in this most 
important matter. In the latest edition of the Ritual (1925) we 
read such an explicit prescription and official explanation as the 
following. I add the italics. 


The Communion of the people ought to follow immediately after that of 
the celebrating priest (unless sometimes for a reasonable cause [quandoque ex 
rationabili causa] it must be received right before or right after Mass), since the 
prayers that follow the Communion in Mass are not for the priest alone, but 
belong to the other communicants as well. Tit. IV, c. 2, 11. 


As if this direction were not clear enough, the Ritual goes on: 


But if it should happen that some OCCASIONALLY (interdum) com- 
municate immediately before or after Mass, then let the priest .. . 


To the best of my knowledge that is as far as the Church’s 
legislation goes in this matter of distributing Communion outside 
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of Mass to those who are not sick. But, after all, is the matter 
worth bothering about? A mistaken emphasis here or there in 
some insignificant detail of the spiritual life would not make much 
difference: a permanent incorrect attitude regarding Mass and holy 
Communion cannot do otherwise than throw our spiritual life off 
balance, and impede the working of grace. ‘“The three principal 
parts of the Mass,’’ we teach the children, ‘‘are the Offertory, the 
Consecration, and the Communion’’—except, of course, for the 
Sisters, who are ‘‘obliged’’ to communicate before Mass! 

Keeping the question still on the dispassionate plane of theory, 
there are those in many and many a mother-house, and college, and 
academy, and hospital, and convent, and rectory, whom I invite 
to formulate and set down beside these prescriptions of the Ritual 
the real reasons underlying the “‘necessity’’ of communicating be- 
fore Mass. 

If we are objective and quite honest in the matter, we will 
concede at once that this “‘necessity’’ is quite relative after all. 
Should the distribution of Communion before Mass be positively 
and absolutely forbidden tomorrow, the “‘necessity’’ would be 
found to have vanished by the day after tomorrow. And that 
hypothetical dawning would usher in a new day for the Liturgical 
Movement, one in which it would begin to go forward a thousand 
times faster, because then it would really be understood and lived 
by our consecrated and devoted teachers of religion, to whom I, 
like every priest in America, owe an inestimable obligation. 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas 
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ADORATIONAL PERFECTION 


NDER the influence of the method of science we have 
become accustomed to divide things so sharply and 
severely as to forget sometimes that our divisions are 
not in the nature of things. After the division has 
stood for a long time, untrained persons are unable 
to think of the thing without at the same time thinking of the 

thing as divided. When that happens there arises the necessity 

of somebody putting them together again in such a manner that 
one who sees a part cannot help but see the whole. 

Perhaps that has to a certain extent happened in our holy 
religion. We have heard so much about faith and morals that some 
are likely to think that faith is one thing and morality another. 
It is sad but true that one can exist in a subject without the other, 
but usually such a state does not endure very long. They belong 
together and in most cases they are present together or together 
absent. 

While faith and morals have been greatly stressed, and rightly 
so, it has happened that that which unites the two has not been 
stressed. Indeed it has been so neglected that throughout all the 
world we are today witnessing a growing movement, instigated 
and furthered by men who are both wise and holy, which has for 
its purpose, at least in part, to put faith and morals together again; 
and also to point out how they are both related to adoration. 

It is strange that that necessity has come about. Everyone 
knows the necessity for morality and everyone knows, too, that 
its acquisition is a very difficult thing, that it requires great per- 
sonal effort in conjunction with divine grace, and that expert coun- 
sel is almost an urgent necessity in the labor of becoming or re- 
maining moral. The work of maintaining morality in a com- 
munity is an extremely complex and difficult task and everyone 
recognizes it as such. No one would dream of thinking that it 
would happen by accident and without effort. 

In the same way everyone recognizes the fact that faith is 
also a difficult thing. Much instruction is required before an un- 
believer's understanding is properly enlightened by the truths of 
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faith. A clear understanding demands careful distinctions and ac- 
curately drawn conclusions. Even when faith already exists, vigi- 
lance and continued instruction must be exercised if its flame is to 
be kept burning brightly. 

These things are indeed very obvious. And yet it is not so 
obvious that they have a distinct relation to adoration, and that, 
in a certain sense, adoration is much more important. In regard to 
the fact that both faith and morality (in the sense of morality here 
upon the earth) will cease to exist one day, while adoration will 
never cease—at least in view of that fact, adoration is more im- 
portant. 

In another sense, too, adoration is more important. Chris- 
tianity is not primarily a set of doctrines, nor is it primarily a 
set of moral rules. Primarily it is life and the exercise of that life.’ 
A man who, if that were possible, would have faith and good 
moral integrity, and who is as yet unbaptized, could not properly 
be called a Christian. He receives supernatural life in Baptism and 
exercises it preeminently in the Eucharistic adoration. 

Now our Lord gave a command concerning morality, ‘‘Be 
ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect,’ and its fulfillment 
is admittedly very difficult. He likewise gave one concerning the 
the truths of faith—‘‘teaching them to observe all things’’—which 
is likewise admittedly very difficult of fulfillment. But He also 
gave one concerning adoration—‘‘Do this in commemoration of 
Me’’—and is it not possible that the fulfillment of this last is just 
as important and just as difficult, and that it therefore requires as 
much attention as the other two? 

If it is true, then we have been very careless. Its fulfillment is 
centered about the great act of adoration which our Lord in- 
stituted. Yet it has happened that the faithful have been told that 
at Mass they should just say the rosary or meditate upon some- 
thing, which would have a parallel in the sphere of morality if 
they were told to love God and not to tell any lies. I mean that if 
instruction in morality were to stop there it would be as incom- 
plete as that instruction in adoration which says to pray the rosary 
or meditate upon something. 


10f. Ildefons Herwegen: Christliche Kunst und Mysterium. Muenster in West- 
faien, 1929, p. 7. 
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ADORATIONAL PERFECTION 


On the contrary, adorational perfection is a complex aad 
difficult thing. Where, for example, is there a congregation which 
assists at Mass perfectly, not every Sunday, but even once in a 
year? Indeed, there are many who assist at it ‘well enough,”’ just 
as there are many persons whose morals are probably good enough 
to enable them to escape hell. But there is hardly a single person 
who has the care of souls who would say that here there is no 
room for improvement. 

Neither is there a priest who would become discouraged from 
any attempt to better morality by the fact that the people had no 
interest. Wherever it occurs that people have no interest in morality, 
there you will find the efforts of the priest doubled and trebled 
to preserve it. But still you will hear it said by priests, who have 
made some attempts to better adoration, that the people have no 
interest, and therefore they will abandon the project. 

If one but reflects upon all the things which are necessary be- 
fore adorational excellence can be attained, he will not wonder that 
it is difficult to bring about. Architecture must be there to provide 
a building, glass makers must have worked to make the windows 
for it, artists and sculptors must have labored to decorate it, good 
taste, skill, and materials must have been utilized in order to 
provide vestments, musical inspiration and instruction must have 
been there to enable the prayer to be sung. And what is yet more 
important, there must be the instruction in faith which will en- 
able the congregation to see the supernatural behind the natural 
symbol, and the instruction in morals which will enable the con- 
gregation to live up to the dignity with which they are clothed, 
and likewise the instruction which will enable them to realize that 
they, here and now, are in their own peculiar way the Mystical 
Body of the Son of God, placing an action which makes the Lord 
present and praying amidst them and at the same time makes them 
sharers in the divine Nature they so finely adore. 

One could very easily be excused for discouragement if it 
were not for the fact that the same One who said “Do this in com- 
memoration of Me’”’ said also, ‘Be ye perfect.” And might it not 
very well happen that, if effort is directed primarily at adorational 
perfection, the other (the dogmatic and the moral) will be found 
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to follow closely behind as effect follows cause? Might it not be 
that the absence of effort for adorational perfection is the cause 
of the compartmental existence’ of dogma and moral which ob- 
tains today, and likewise, at least in part, the cause of the distance 
which separates them from practice? In view of the fact that a 
Pope declared that the primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit was participation in the mysteries of religion 
it would seem so. And when His Holiness, the Pope, wrote those 
lines it is quite apparent that he did not have in mind that partici- 
pation which is obtained by the summary instruction to say the 
rosary or meditate! 

Perfection in worship is not to be had merely by handing a 
person or a congregation a Missal. Neither is it to be had by in- 
troducing the Missa recitata. Good as these two things are, a great 
deal more is necessary. And just as the world, the flesh, and the 
devil ceaselessly exert a malign influence upon morality, so stupid- 
ity, carelessness, and neglect are ceaselessly exerting a malign in- 
fluence upon that perfection of adoration which our Lord intend- 
ed when he told Christians to do this in commemoration of Him. 

PAUL BUSSARD 


St. Paul, Minn. 





They who by the grace of God have come from 
the wilderness into the true fold can perhaps alone fully 
appreciate the change from the level and dim surface of 
the Sacred Text as read out of the Church, to the lum- 
inous distinctness, the splendor, and the beauty of the 
very same words when they are proclaimed by the voice 
of the Church in the acts of its public worship.—CAR- 

_ DINAL MANNING: The Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost, p. 200. 


» This is illustrated by the structure of the Baltimere Catechism, which, under 
the influence of the present method of theological teaching in seminaries, en- 
@eavors to teach Ly sacramental and mora! theology, each sharply divided 
from the other, to li children. 
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HISTORY OF LITURGICAL SCIENCE 
(Concluded) 
THE MODERN PERIOD 


OWARDS the end of the Middle Ages a desire for 
ls liturgical reform was expressed on all sides. Some 
y , rather unsuccessful attempts, especially towards re- 
| | forming the Breviary, were made during the first half 

of the sixteenth century. The rise of Protestantism, 
which practically did away with liturgy, accentuated the need of a 
reform along the lines of the ancient practices. The Council of 
Trent paved the way for the restoration of liturgy to its pristine 
purity and for the establishment of liturgical uniformity—as far 
as such a thing is possible. The next half century after the close 
of the Council brought the revision and publication of all the im- 
portant liturgical books: the Roman Breviary in 1568, the Roman 
Missal in 1570, the Roman Martyrology in 1584, the Roman 
Pontifical in 1596, the Ceremonial of Bishops in 1600 and the 
Roman Ritual in 1614. For the purpose of preserving uniformity 
in liturgical functions the popes reserved to the Holy See the right 
to introduce changes into liturgical books. In 1588 Pope Sixtus 
V instituted the Congregation of Sacred Rites and gave it author- 
ity in regard to all matters liturgical. The principal characteristic 
of this period, therefore, is uniformity of liturgical practice. 

In view of the impetus provided by the Council of Trent 
and the Holy See, it is not surprising that the sixteenth century 
and the centuries immediately following should be fraught with 
liturgical activity. Moreover, the attacks of the Protestants were 
the occasion of popular works on the liturgy, such as that of Bishop 
Berthold of Chiemsee (d. 1543), Rational deutsch ueber das Amt 
der heiligen Mess, and of George Witzel (at one time a Lutheran, 
d. 1573), Psaltes ecclesiasticus. Attacks upon the antiquity of the 
sacred rites also occasioned the study of the liturgical sources and 
the consequent publication of ancient liturgical texts and im- 
portant liturgical works of the past. Foremost among the works 
of this type are those of Cassander (d. 1556), especially his edition 
of the Ordo romanus vulgatus; those of James Pamel (d. 1587), 
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particularly his Liturgica Latinorum, containing the texts of the 
comes of Ps.-Jerome, an Antiphonary, the Gregorian Sacramentary 
with supplements and the Ambrosian Mass; the collection of 
Melchior Hittorp of Cologne (d. 1584), De divinis catholicae 
Ecclesiae officis ac ministertis, containing the Ordo romanus vulga- 
gatus as well as some of the more important liturgical works of the 
Middle Ages; the monumental work of Edmund Marténe (d. 
1739), De antiquis Ecclesiae ritibus, containing a great number of 
Ordines or ancient liturgical texts from various countries, besides a 
general exposition of the entire liturgy of the Church; the works 
of the Theatine, Cardinal Thomasius (d. 1713), which included 
the first edition of the Gelasian Sacramentary, the Missale Gothi- 
cum, the Missale Francorum, etc.; the Liturgia romana vetus of the 
historian Louis Muratori (d. 1750), which until recently was the 
best collection of the ancient Roman and Gallican Sacramentaries; 
and finally the works of Martin Gerbert (d. 1793), especially his 
Monumenta veteris liturgiae Alamannicae and his Scriptores Ec- 
clesiastici de musica sacra. 

Prominent among those who devoted themselves to the study 
of the Oriental liturgies at this time are the Dominican James Goar 
(d. 1653), whose principal work is the edition of the Euchologion, 
containing the Greek liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, 
the unchangeable parts of the Canonical Hours, and the rites of the 
sacraments; Eusebius Renaudot (d. 1720), whose famous Col- 
lectio liturgiarum orientalium contains the Coptic and Ethiopic 
liturgies, the Jacobite Anaphoras and the Nestorian liturgies in a 
Latin translation and some Greek texts in the orignal; the Maron- 
ite, Joseph Assemani (d. 1768), who is noted for his incomplete 
Kalendaria Ecclesiae universae (6 vols.), and his Bibliotheca Ori- 
entalis, containing much of interest concerning Oriental liturgies; 
and his nephew Joseph Aloysius Assemani (d. 1782), who is 
famous for his incomplete Codex liturgicus Ecclesiae universae (13 
vols.), containing texts of Oriental and Western liturgies. 

Numerous systematic liturgical works also appeared during 
this flourishing period of liturgy. Noteworthy are the two works 
of Cardinal Bona (d. 1674), the Rerum liturgicarum libri duo, 
and his historical work on the Divine Office, De divina psalmodia. 
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HISTORY OF LITURGICAL SCIENCE 


The work of Claude de Vert (d. 1708), Explication simple lit- 
térale et historique des cérémomes, is intentionally directed against 
exaggerated liturgical symbolism. Others, however, as Pierre Le 
Bran (d. 1729) and John Grancolas (d. 1739), defended the 
symbolical interpretation of liturgical practices in their writings. 
Another work of no little value is the Liturgia Romani Pontificis 
in celebratione Missarum solemni, written by Dominic Giorgi (d. 
1764). 

Among the many other liturgical works several have the na- 
ture of commentaries on particular liturgical books. Notable among 
the authors of such commentaries are Bartholomew Gavanti (d. 
1638), Paul Quarti (d. after 1750), and Joseph Catalani (d. after 
1757). Worthy of special mention is Gavanti’s Thesaurus sacro- 
rum rituum seu Commentatius in rubricas Missalis et Breviarii. 

In the eighteenth and part of the nineteenth century liturgy 
suffered considerably from the tendencies which manifested them- 
selves at the time. Nationalism in religion was particularly opposed 
to liturgical uniformity, Gallicanism in France, Josephism in Aus- 
tria, and Febronianism in Germany led to the introduction of 
practices at variance with the Roman liturgy. Moreover, rational- 
ism was not a little responsible for the decline in liturgical studies 
that manifested itself. For the rationalist, the sacred rites are merely 
means of instructing the people and promoting good morals, not 
means of grace merited for us by Christ. It is evident that the 
former function of ceremonies must not be stressed to the detri- 
ment of the latter. There were those who actually, in accordance 
with rationalistic principles, desired radical changes in the liturgy 
of the Church, foremost among their demands being a vernacular 
liturgy. 

A reaction against such adverse tendencies was bound to come. 
If we were asked to mention a single individual who should be 
credited more than any one else with having revived an interest in 
liturgy, particularly the Roman liturgy, our choice would fall upon 
the Benedictine, Dom Prosper Guéranger (d. 1875). By his two 
works, Institutions liturgiques and l’Année liturgique, he con- 
tributed greatly towards liturgical unity in France and promoted 
scientific research in the field of liturgy. The latter work, an in- 
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comparable meditation book on the ecclesiastical year, was espe- 
cially instrumental in inciting a love of the Roman liturgy. 

Since the time of Guéranger so many authors of liturgical 
works have appeared on the scene that it is impossible here to give 
a complete account of them. Very many of these have especially 
interested themselves in historical liturgy. Outstanding among 
French authors of recent times are L. Duchesne (d. 1922), whose 
classical work is the Origines du culte chrétien (English transla- 
tion published in 1903); Pierre Batiffol (d. 1929), whose his- 
torical works also include some on liturgical subjects, especially 
on the Mass and the Breviary (History of the Roman Breviary, 
translation, published in 1912); L. Delisle (d. 1910), an eminent 
paleographer and bibliographer, whose Memoires sur d’anciens 
sacramentaires prepared the way for the study of the sacramenta- 
ries; Ulysses Chevalier (d. 1923), whose Bibliothéque liturgique, 
in fourteen volumes, comprises hymnological studies. F. Cabrol is 
well known especially on account of his admirable work Le livre 
de la Priére antique (English translation published 1922). To- 
gether with H. Leclercq he is directing the publication of the 
monumental Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie. 
In connection with the French liturgists we should still mention 
the work of the Benedictines of the Congregation of Solesmes in 
the field of liturgical music. To them we owe the publication of 
the Paleographie musicale (1889 ff.) and the Revue du chant Gré- 
gorien (1906 ff.). 


Among the Belgian liturgists important work in regard to 
historical liturgy has been done by G. Morin, D. De Bruyne, and 
U. Berliére. Outstanding at the present time are C. Callewaert and 
Pierre de Puniet. The latter has written a history of the Mass and 
a history and commentary of the Roman Pontifical, both of which 
have been translated into English. The former is the author of the 
Liturgicae Institutiones, of which two parts, one on liturgy in 
general and another on the Roman Breviary, have already ap- 
peared. Callewaert should also be mentioned as the author of a 
Caeremoniale for Low and Solemn Masses. Other Belgians who 
are noted for their works on practical liturgy are de Herdt and 
Van der Stappen. Important publications of the Belgian Bene- 
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HISTORY OF LITURGICAL SCIENCE 


dictines are the Revue Bénédictine and Les Questions Liturgiques 
et Paroissiales. 

The study of archeology among the Italians, especially by 
such men as J. B. de Rossi and H. Marucchi, has been of great 
benefit to the science of liturgy. Others devoted themselves more 
particularly to liturgical studies; thus Fr. Mangani (d. 1907), who 
wrote a comprehensive work on the ancient Roman liturgy; G. 
Semeria, the author of an exposition of the Mass (translation pub- 
lished 1911); and above all, Cardinal Ildephonse Schuster, whose 
Liber Sacramentorum (translated into several languages) contains 
an excellent exposition of the Mass formularies of the entire year 
as well as valuable historical data. Among the Italian rubricists 
it is sufficient to mention the Papal Master of Ceremonies, P. Mar- 
tinucci (d. 1880), who wrote the Manuale sacrarum caeremonia- 
rum in six volumes, which was later revised by J. B. M. Menghini. 
Another important rubricist of more recent times is P. Piacenza, 
who is particularly important on account of his commentaries on 
the reformation of the Roman Breviary under Pius X, with which 
he himself had a great deal to do. Finally, there are the Italian 
Vincentians who, with the collaboration of other prominent li- 
turgists, publish the Ephemerides Liturgicae, certainly outstand- 
ing among all liturgical periodicals. 

France alone perhaps can vie with Germany in regard to the 
number and the importance of the liturgical works which it pro- 
duced in recent times. Important for having contributed towards 
a revival of interest in liturgy in the latter country is Fr. Stauden- 
maier (d. 1856), the author of Der Geist des Christentums. 


Of great value in the field of Christian archeology is the work 
of Joseph A. Binterim (d. 1855). Outstanding works on particu- 
lar liturgical subjects are those of Joseph Braun, S. J., on the sacred 
vestments and the altar; those of Joseph Sauer and Beda Klein- 
schmidt, O.F.M., on Christian architecture; the Analecta hymnica 
of Guido Dreves and Cl. Blume, S.J.; the works of Ferdinand 
Probst (d. 1899) on ancient liturgy and ancient liturgical books; 
that of Ad. Franz (d. 1916) on the blessings of the Church in 
the Middle Ages; that of Nicolas Gihr (d. 1924) on the Mass; 
that of the Benedictine Suitbert Baeumer (d. 1894) on the Brevi- 
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ary; those of A. Baumstark and J. M. Hanssens, §.J., om the 
Oriental liturgies. 

Still of great value are the handbooks of liturgy of Xavier 
Schmidt (d. 1871) and J. B. Lueft (d. 1870). More recent vol- 
umes of this type are those of Richard Stapper and the more com- 
prehensive work of L. Eisenhofer. Still another type of liturgical 
publication are the various collections of liturgical works, as the 
Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen und Forschungen, the Jahrbuch fir 
Liturgiewissenschaft, the Ecclesia Orans, the Antike und Christen- 
tum, the Opuscula et Textus: Series Liturgica. These collections 
are published under the direction or with the collaboration of such 
well-known writers as the Benedictines, Kunibert Mohlberg, Odo 
Casel, Thomas Michels and Ildephonse Herwegen; Peter Browe, 
S.J., J. P. Kirsch, A. Baumstark, Richard Stapper, A. L. Mayer, 
Adolf Ruecker, Fr. J. Doelger. In this connection may also be 
mentioned the periodical, Liturgisches Leben (formerly the Li- 
turgische Zeitschrift), published and edited by Dr. John Pinsk. 
Prominent among the German rubricists are G. Kieffer, Christian 
Kunz and Michael Gatterer. 

In England the Liturgical Revival resulted in great measure 
from the Oxford Movement. Numerous liturgical manuscripts have 
been edited with valuable commentaries by the Surtees Society, 
the Alcuin Club and the Henry Bradshaw Society. Several indi- 
viduals have also produced excellent editions of liturgical sources; 
thus C. Feltoe edited the Leonine Sacramentary, H. Wilson the 
Gelasian Sacramentary, F. E. Brightman his splendid Liturgies 
Eastern and Western; Archdale King’s work, Notes on Catholic 
Liturgies, contains a valuable description of the different liturgies 
now in use. Among the English writers of historical liturgy the 
most famous is perhaps Edmund Bishop (d. 1917), whose writ- 
ings have been collected in great part in his Liturgica historica. 
Others who have distinguished themselves by similar works are 
D. Rock, F. E. Warren, H. Thurston, S.J., and Adrian Fortescue 
(d. 1923). The latter’s The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite places 
him among the foremost rubricists of the present century. 

In America very little has as yet been done for the promo- 
tion of scientific liturgical study. Worthy of mention, however, 
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as bearing upon liturgy are F. G. Holweck’s Calendarium Litur- 
gicum Festorum Dei et Dei Matris Mariae, H. E. Henry's Cath- 
olic Customs and Symbols, the Jesuit Gerald Ellard’s Ordination 
Anointings in the Western Church Before 1000 and the Bene- 
dictine Matthew Britt’s Hymns of the Breviary and Missal. The 
Compendium Sacrae Liturgiae of Innocent Wapelhorst, O.F.M., 
revised and enlarged by Aurelius Bruegge, O.F.M., has for many 
years served as a practical guide to the clergy in carrying out sacred 
functions. Of great practical value, too, is the Benedictine Charles 
Augustine’s Liturgical Law. Finally, the periodical ORATE FRA- 
TRES (now in its eighth year) has been an important factor in 
America in promoting interest in the liturgy of the Church. 

In conclusion we might briefly recall the part of the Church 
in the liturgical development of very recent times. The pontificate 
of Pius X was especially fruitful in liturgical reforms. This saintly 
Pope will be long remembered for his part in the restoration of 
Gregorian chant and sacred music. During his pontificate the chant 
books were subjected to a thorough revision. To him we owe in 
great measure the present, more active participation of the faith- 
ful in liturgical functions. He also brought to a successful issue the 
reform of the Roman Breviary which had become necessary and 
had been desired for a very long time. 

During the pontificate of Benedict XV practical liturgy was 
benefited by the new code of Canon Law, which regulated many 
points of liturgy, as well as by the ‘‘Additiones et Variationes in 
Rubricis Missalis ad norman Bullae ‘Divino Afflatu’ et subsequen- 
tium S.R.C. Decretorum.’’ During the glorious pontificate of Pius 
XI a revised Roman Ritual has been published. In his Constitution 
“Divini Cultus Sanctitatem’’ Pope Pius XI has reaffirmed the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Motu Proprio of Pius X concerning eccle- 
siastical chant and sacred music. Finally, of great value to practi- 
cal liturgy is the official collection of liturgical decrees Decreta au- 
thentica Congregatioms Sacrorum Rituum, which was published 
in 1898-1901; two appendices, embodying later decrees, appeared 
in 1912 and 1927 respectively. 

DAVID BAIER, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure Seminary, N. Y. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE LITURGICAL MISSION OF THE CHURCH 
(Continued) 


(Translated from Priére Liturgique et Vie Chrétienne: Courses and Conferences 
of Liturgical Weeks, Tome X.) 


THE ADORING ACTION OF THE CHURCH IN THE LITURGY 


HE adoring activity of the Church is her principal 
function, overshadowing the two others; because she 
gathers only in order to adore and to save, and she 
saves only—at least this is her supreme motive, dom- 
inating her motive of devotion to us as our mother— 
for the glory of her God. Has not God Himself made all for His 
glory, as the Holy Book teaches us? 

But the adoration of the Church has this characteristic, that 
it is public, hence, external, because it is linked to the Incarnation, 
to the communion of saints. And therefore also is it liturgy, so 
that we can say in truth: the Church is essentially liturgical, both 
by her nature and by her activity. The liturgical character of this 
activity is made apparent by the most superficial examination. 

The Church prays, that means, we pray in her, for we are 
the Church, all of us, from Christ, the eldest Brother, to the least 
of His brethren. Now can any prayer remain completely hidden 
in its spiritual recess, refusing to become visible, and thus to be 
made into liturgy? It cannot. Neither naturally, nor supernatural- 
ly, unless the supernatural is opposed to nature, or unless nature 
is not what we know it to be: a compound of soul and body, of 
matter and spirit, in an inseparable unity. 

The body itself can be considered as a kind of expression of 
the soul, destined to symbolize by its forms and to serve by its 
activities the powers and the activities of the spirit. Now if the 
soul gives expression to itself in the body, then the feelings of the 
soul, the religious feelings as well as the others, must be revealed 
by the actions of the body. 

Every impression produces an expression, and the religious 
sentiment must more than any other obey this rule; for—though 
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THE LITURGICAL MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


it is not, alas! always the most vivid— it is always the deepest, the 
one corresponding best to our nature, which is of divine origin 
and, in a sense, of divine essence. 

But as we are not isolated, as we are and must be in the 
Church, these manifestations of prayer must be organized, and our 
adoration must become a social service. That is what takes place. 
The Church prays visibly in the Divine Office, in liturgical cult. 
Thereby she continues the Incarnation through which God was 
adored in a human manner, visibly, by a divine soul and body. 

The overflowing of the spiritual into the corporal, in the 
liturgy, gives to the prayer of the Church a new dimension. The 
worship ‘‘in spirit and in truth’’ gains a new meaning, by adding 
a new and truly human domain. Thus, if we consist of matter, 
it is not for the sake of the matter, but for the sake of the spirit, 
just as Christ was made flesh, not that God should become flesh, 
but that carnal man should become God. 

The soul is the temple of the Holy Spirit, and so also is the 
body, and the Eucharistic temple, and the Church, too, and all 
these constitute one sole adorer saying: “‘Abba, Father’’; and in 
that consists the grandeur of the liturgy. 

We say that matter has its part in this through the medium 
of the body. By that we do not yet say enough, or rather, we must 
measure the meaning of the word body in its full extent. Our body 
does not end where it seems to. Our bodily contour is only an ap- 
parent border. In reality, it extends as far as our perceptions and 
our actions; for we are where we act, and the entire civilization is 
an expression of us and makes us act. 

If then the liturgy of the Church is spiritual and at the same 
time corporal in the full sense of the word, then it embraces and 
includes in its adoring action the whole human universe, or rather, 
the complete universe, known or unknown; for it affects all created 
reality in its source, law, and end—in God..To God, therefore, 
it consecrates all things as well as all persons without exception, 
rendering Him thus a universal praise. 

It consecrates to Him also time itself. ‘‘In pricipio,"’ “‘in fine,” 
“per omnia saecula saeculorum’’ are its constant expressions. The 
cycle of the year, of the week, of the day, time in its entirety and 
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ORATE FRATRES 
in its divisions, in its monotony and in its diversity, in its calm 
thythms aad in its crises, the liturgy offers all. 

The duration of this universe is symbolized in the liturgical 
seasons, as the universe itself is symbolized by the temple, and our 
sentiments in our gestures. The Church wants to make the world 
sing, to make it dance as a planet coursing around its sun. She 
wishes to permeate it with spiritual light. From the position of 
vestige of God, the Church raises the world to the dignity of an 
image of God by adding man, the sanctified man. Out of the ob- 
scure idea it reveals, she makes a clear, ardent idea; out of its un- 
conscious tendencies, love. Hence, she associates the world with all 
her actions; therefore her hymns mention it unceasingly; the sweet 
music of her cathedrals translates it into stanzas; her ritual sym- 
bolizes it, as some ancient dances simulated the movements of the 
spheres and were, in their way, a philosophy and a worship. 

Therefore the worship of the Church wants to be prolonged 
in works, as it has taken form in acts. And art will, quite natural- 
ly, be entrusted with this task. “Ars, recta ratio factibilium’’: it 
is art which has the talent to make, as prudence, or charity, super- 
natural prudence, has the talent to act. 


Painting, sculpture, architecture, with all their branches and 
all their correlatives, will be called upon to serve worship, to be- 
come worship. 

The religious artist will be asked to construct the temple, to 
furnish it, to supply the sacred utensils, to people it with living 
figures, to make it alive with expressive lines, to stretch its height 
in order to remind us of heaven, its width to express the vastness 
of the universe and of God who dwells therein, its depth to pay 
homage to its mysteries. There nature herself, life and history, 
will be represented, that man, the complete man, he himself to- 
gether with all the works of God, as citizen of the present world, 
as pontiff of the great universe which through him receives consci- 
ousness of its relation to God, the heavenly Father, may fittingly 
adore. 

Let us add that liturgical adoration, thus universalized, al- 
most necessarily calls to its aid beauty. It cannot be satisfied with 
any form whatever. We just spoke of art; it cannot be understood 
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THE LITURGICAL MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


in the ancient meaning only as fabrication, formation; the fine arts 
are meant. 

The Church is artist and guardian of arts by her very nature, 
because as the agent of the divine cult, she wants it to be perfect, 
and nothing is perfect, is finished, unless it is beautiful. The ugly 
is related to nothingness, the beautiful to being. Pythagoras saw 
in harmony the very substance of things; at any rate it is a char- 
acteristic of them and determines their perfection. What is ugly 
is not, as far as it is ugly; it is an abortion. Hence ritual prayer 
and everything connected with it must of necessity be clad in 
beauty. Viewed as a whole and in all its elements the liturgy of 
the Church can be defined as the synthesis of the arts for the ex- 
terior practice of cult, and therefore the Church is the supreme 
artist. Devoted ‘to a splendid prayer, presiding over the choir of 
souls, the choir of voices, the choir of gestures, and the choir of 
matter, no beauty escapes her influence, and universal Christian 
art is nothing but a part, or at least an extension, more or less 
distant, of her liturgy. 

In a famous Motu Proprio Pius X has forcefully recalled 
these things. “I wiil,”’ he says, “that my people pray beautifully.” 
That is a wish only because it is a duty. It means that there should 
be prayer, but that this prayer ought to be full, in order to praise 
fully, in as far as it is able, Him who is immense, of whom Being 
is the sublime definition. 


(To be concluded) 
A. D. SERTILLANGES, O.P. 











WITH OuR It is Ascension Day as we write these lines. The last 
READERS message of our divine Savior to His apostles and 
their successors before He was taken up into heaven 
resounds in our ears: “Go ye into the whole world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature’’ (Gospel of the Mass). He, who in 
His infinite love for mankind had come down upon earth to save 
all of good will, must of necessity demand of His followers that 
they do their part in extending the work of His Redemption in 
the world. The Church, which is the Mystical Christ active 
through the ages, has ever striven to carry out the injunction of 
her Founder. By teaching the divine truths, bestowing, preserving, 
strengthening and restoring the supernatural life, she has been a 
spiritual mother to countless millions. Her sublime work of form- 
ing Christ in men is ever progressing. New acquisitions are daily 
made in the various parts of the world. She has the right to expect 
that her children who already possess the truth and life aid her 
in her world-wide efforts to reach as many souls as possible who 
are still beyond her saving pale of influence. This is the meaning 
of Catholic Action. 


The young were at all times the object of her special maternal 
solicitude. Here she finds a most fruitful sphere for the exercise of 
her apostolic zeal for souls. In our own day and country it has 
been estimated that there are about two million Catholic children 
in the public grade and high schools. Of this immense army but 
a small percentage is receiving religious instruction. Besides these 
Catholic children there are large numbers of non-Catholic youth 
who would be willing to accept the message of the Savior, if only 
an opportunity were given them. Is it not one of our most im- 
portant and urgent problems to provide thorough religious in- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


struction for these multitudes of hungry young souls? We do not 
wish to examine the reasons for the sorry neglect of this so neces- 
sary missionary work that lies at our very doors. However, we 
venture to make the assertion that, once our practicing Catholic 
men and women are given a fuller understanding and consequent 
appreciation of the boundless spiritual treasures of the Church's 
liturgy, a deeper love for Christ, His Mystical Body, and all her 
active and potential members will be developed, and with it an 
abiding spirit of the lay apostolate or Catholic Action. 


We have before us the March issue of the C. J. L. Messenger, 
the official organ of the Catholic Instruction League, with head- 
quarters at 1076 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago. The founder of 
this undertaking, the Rev. John M. Lyons, S.J., and his efficient 
staff of lay workers are actively engaged in bringing the army of 
spiritually neglected Catholic children and even as many of the 
non-Catholic as possible within the radius of the Church’s benign 
influence by means of religious instruction. The Reverend editor of 
the Messenger writes (page 9): “Is it not true that we of the 
clergy, both Religious and diocesan, are inclined to wall ourselves 
in, and with a blameworthy unconcern let the reckless world 
surge by and around our areas of quiet and false security? . . . We 
neglect the great, loving Master’s command to go to, and among, 
the poor and disaffected and suffering and to preach to them, by 
word and example, His sweet, hope-inspiring Gospel. Has not our 
false policy of inactivity and aloofness contributed much to the 
spread of Communism and Bolshevism, whose apostles, to our 
shame, are more enthusiastic in spreading their evil doctrines than 
we are in proclaiming the saving teachings of Christ? Let there be, 
then, an end of this spiritual inactivity and aloofness, lest the 
citadel in our area of quiet and fancied safety be broken into and 
destroyed by an angry and maybe spiritually neglected Catholic 
people.” 

We feel confident that the organizers and promoters of this 
League will not merely content themselves with the method at 
present prevailing in most of our Catholic schools of imparting 
mere knowledge of religion and its truths and of encouraging the 
young to attend holy Mass and receive the sacraments regularly, 
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but will endeavor to place the souls of the children from the very 
outset into the very midst of the Church’s life-giving stream. This 
will be the more imperative as the children in question find them- 
selves in surroundings that will be prejudicial to the faithful prac- 
tice of their religion in later life. Once they are made to realize that 
their religion is something vital in them and not merely to them, 
that it is the life of their life because Christ’s vitality is thereby 
poured into them, there will be far less danger of their increasing 
the already alarming “Catholic leakage’’ of our age. Father Lyons, 
no doubt, has this in mind, when on page 10 of the Messenger he 
states: ‘““We must be practical, that is we must train our hearers 
to apply the truths of religion to their lives. The urgent modern 
need is practical religion, the religion namely, that strongly and 
constantly influences and regulates the thoughts, the words and 
actions of men’s lives.’’ This happy result will only be achieved 
if our people learn to live with Mother Church. 


.] 


THE MASS-DRAMA AND TRE ORE AT ST. CHARLES, 
MISSOURI 


Like a ‘‘Second Spring’’ the Liturgical Revival is ever matur- 
ing new flowers of sterling devotion and heartening faith by lead- 
ing the faithful to a more intimate participation in the divine 
Mysteries. An illustration of this truth was recently experienced at 
the St. Charles Borromeo Church, a Jesuit parish, in St. Charles, 
Missouri. A special Lenten course of sermons, given on Wednesday 
evenings, dwelt in a practical way upon the subject of the august 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and awakened ever increasing interest. The 
idea of sacrifice, the bloody and unbloody Sacrifice of the New 
Law, sacrificial-mindedness in its rise and decline, etc., were thus 
discussed before an audience that grew constantly in number. As 
a culmination of the series, it was resolved to present the action 
of the Mass to the people by dramatizing its exquisite beauty and 
artistry. 

Accordingly, the evening of Wednesday in Holy Week was 
chosen and announced for this dramatization. A special altar was 
erected outside the communion rail and elevated so that all could 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


witness the sublime ceremonial. The celebrant ‘‘acted’’ this Mass 
versus populum, showing every article of vesture as he dressed, 
the chalice and its appurtenances, and each ceremony throughout 
the action. Meanwhile another priest from the pulpit gave the ex- 
planations or interpretations parallel to the dramatic action. As 
the Mass-Drama had been advertised and had become common 
talk, the large church witnessed an unheard-of and overflowing 
crowd, including many non-Catholics. The assertion has been 
made—and both Catholic and non-Catholic artists seem to agree 
to it—that the drama of the Mass is the richest, most emotional, 
most aesthetic presentation that has ever been conceived. If intense 
silence and rapt attention proves anything, the assertion was here 
verified, showing patently the hunger with which our people yearn 
to learn more about the sublime mystery of the holy Eucharist. 


The various parts of the Mass were succinctly presented: the 
Mass of the Catechumens and the Faithful with their signification; 
the three main acts of the latter, Offertory, Consecration, and 
Communion, stressed and explained. The wondrous symmetry of 
the Canon was made clear to them. A fixed Mass formula was fol- 
lowed and its prayers translated and read aloud in the vernacular. 
Again and again reference was made to the fact that the faithful, 
being a “holy, a kingly priesthood” ought not merely attend or 
hear Mass, but offer it with their consecrated priest. Thus the 
action drew on for fully an hour, and it proved truly a revelation 
to all. When finally the ordinary prayers after Low Mass were 
recited in common, and the vast concourse reluctantly dispersed, 
comments soon went abroad of the wonderful lessons learnt about 
holy Mass, which even to many Catholics seemed to have been a 
sealed book heretofore. Those who missed the presentation, even 
some Protestants, expressed their eager desire to be apprised of a 
possible future repetition of this Drama. 

Encouraged by the eager reception of the Mass-Drama, the 
Fathers at the same church considered another step in bringing the 
people to a closer participation and better understanding of the 
sacred Mysteries. This was the celebration of the liturgy of Good 
Friday in the afternoon, instead of the non-liturgical Tre Ore 
service. 
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Promptly at noon the clergy proceeded to the sanctuary. The 
service was opened with a suitable hymn of the passion. Then fol- 
lowed a discourse explanatory in a general way of the significance 
attached to the Good Friday services in their pathetic import, em- 
phasizing at this point the first part, viz., the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens. Thereupon celebrant and ministers, having prostrated 
themselves at the altar, proceeded to chant the Prophecy, Lesson, 
and lastly the Passion. All these prayers were read in the vernacu- 
lar immediately after the celebrant by a lector on the pulpit, the 
numerous people thus receiving the full benefit and understanding 
of their deep meaning. We shall give an example of this presently. 


Before the reading of the Collects was begun, an address was 
again given dwelling upon the import of the Church’s prayer at 
the foot of the Cross for all classes of men redeemed by the death 
of the Savior. The structure of these Collects was indicated: how 
of old the bishop or priest would propose an intention for which 
the congregated Christians were to pray, e.g., for holy Mother 
Church, or the Holy Father, the heretics, etc. Then a deacon would 
call out the familiar ‘“Flectamus genua,”’ t.e.: Let us kneel down, 
to say the prayer for the intention the holy Pontiff has proposed. 
The same was done here. Upon the celebrant’s ‘‘Flectamus genua,”’ 
all remained kneeling till the lector had proposed the intention in 
English; then only did the choir sing ‘‘Levate—Let us rise again,” 
and the Prayer was sung and translated. In this wise the inimitable 
beauty of these famous Collects was joyfully sensed by all. 


A third address now explained the following, the third part 
of the services, the Adoration of the Cross, giving the history of 
the ceremony at Jerusalem, where on Good Friday the wood of the 
true Cross was venerated while the Reproaches spoken by Christ 
to His people were being sung. With the proper understanding, the 
ceremony became exceedingly impressive. The ‘‘Ecce lignum Cru- 
cis’ and ‘‘Venite adoremus,’’ translated for the people, is most 
powerful and productive of wholesome emotion. While the Jm- 
properia were being sung, the congregation at the railing venerated 
the unveiled cross in tender reverence. During the several addresses 
the ‘‘seven words” of our Lord upon the Cross were deftly inter- 
woven; thus nothing of value in the ordinary Tre Ore was lost. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


By now the services had brought us to about 2:15 o'clock, 
and the Mass of the Presanctified, or the fourth part of the Good 
Friday services, was in order. This also was preceded by the proper 
explanation, showing to the people that the truncated ‘‘Mass’’ is 
in reality only a Communion service with the Sacred Host that 
was consecrated, “‘presanctified,”” the day before, on Maundy 
Thursday. The reason for this seemed very illuminating to the 
faithful, namely, how holy Mother Church, in view of the bloody 
Sacrifice on Calvary this day by the Redeemer Himself, shrinks 
from renewing that Sacrifice on her altars. The solemn procession 
from the Repository, and the Mass of the Presanctified itself, was 
well understood and closely followed. The impression, indeed, of 
any Catholic ceremonial, if rightly interpreted and understood, is 
one of almost thrilling interest and satisfaction. It was close on 
to three o’clock when the actual services at the altar terminated. 
The remaining minutes were once more filled with a meditation 
on the Lord’s death for the life of the world. The blessing of the 
people with the particle of the holy Cross concluded this “‘litur- 
gical Tre Ore’’ to the utter satisfaction of all who witnessed it. 
As in the case of the Mass-Drama, expressions of pleasure at this 
method, where hours fled like minutes, were many and sincere. 
Vivat sequens!" 

W. B. SOMMERHAUSER, S.J. 

St. Charles, Missouri 





oO 
THE SODALITY AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


We have had the pleasure on several former occasions to call 
the attention of our readers to the active interest in the Liturgical 
Revival which the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin is fostering. The 
newest instance to come to our notice is the praiseworthy effort of 
the State Sodality Union of Kansas in this regard. Seven sodalists, 
representing the seven Catholic colleges of Kansas, presented a panel 
discussion on lay participation in the holy Sacrifice before five large 
and interested audiences in various parts of the State. Their latest 
appearance was at Wichita on March 23 and 24. His Excellency, 


The celebration of the Mass of the Presanctified in the afternoon, which is 
done with permission of the Ordinary, is not an uncommon occurrence in some 
European countries.— 
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the Most Rev. A. J. Schwertner, bishop of Wichita, attended the 
presentation, and after its conclusion praised the participants and 
insisted on the importance of their message. The same encourage- 
ment and support had previously been extended to the seven young 
men and women by the other bishops of the State. 

The method employed in presenting this symposium may well 
serve as a model to other groups anxious to assist in the spread of 
the Liturgical Movement and its aims. Hence we give a short sum- 
mary of the manner of procedure adopted. The Leader, Mr. Mc- 
Neil of Wichita, introduced the subject under discussion and justi- 
fied its choice by stressing its importance. Miss Chiapetta, of St. 
Mary’s College, Leavenworth, described the manner in which 
Christians took part in the Sacrifice at the time of St. Gregory the 
Great. Mr. Walter responded with an exposition of the lack of 
intelligent participation on the part of most modern Catholics. How 
this deplorable condition came about historically was explained by 
Miss Rines of the Ursuline College of Paola. Miss Sullivan, Mt. 
St. Scholastica College, Atchison, and Miss Walsh, Marymount 
College, Salina, proposed means to further active participation, and 
pointed out the initial steps in this direction which had already 
been taken. In the concluding address Mr. Gallagher, of St. Bene- 
dict’s College, Atchison, emphasized how participation in the holy 
Sacrifice prepares and empowers us to do our part in Catholic 
Action. 

Needless to say, we rejoice at such evidence of liturgical zeal 
in the Catholic colleges of Kansas. We are convinced that these 
members of the Sodality can show no greater honor to their blessed 
Protectress than by striving to increase and deepen the divine life 
of her Son in themselves and others, and this in turn, how can it 
be accomplished if not by an active living of this life in the holy 
liturgy? May their example be an incentive to others! 

° 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


The time after Pentecost represents not so much the life of 
the historical Christ—this was relived by the Church from Ad- 
vent to Pentecost—but rather the life of the glorified Christ in 
His Church. He has ascended to His Father to prepare places for 
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us, His brethren. But He has left us a memorial of Himself, the 
holy Sacrifice, through which we are most intimately united to 
Him. And even though we can not gaze upon Him now with our 
bodily eyes, He is ever present to our eyes of faith. Hence the altar 
and the Gospel book symbolize the Church's and our life in Christ 
after the Ascension, and over both hovers the Holy Spirit, sent 
by Him to guard, guide and illuminate. The letters IC XC NI 
KA, “Jesus Christ conquers,’’ (which very appropriately are in- 
scribed on the “Lamb,” the Eucharistic bread used in the Greek 
rite) summarily describe the victorious growth of the perfect Man, 
Christ and His members, until the final consummation: “‘And 
when all things shall be subdued unto Him, then the Son also 
Himself shall be subject unto Him that put all things under Him, 
that God may be all in all’’ (I Cor. 15, 28). 
° 





Occasionally poor missionaries make an appeal to our readers 
for back numbers of ORATE FRATRES. Those having such copies to 
dispose of or who wish to send missionaries back numbers or new 
subscriptions are requested to write us for further particulars and 
reduced rates. Or they may wish to write directly. A recent cor- 
respondent who would like to have back numbers is Rev. Law- 
rence Beruzel, $.V.D., San Juan del Monte, Rizal, Philippine 
Islands. 





oO 


LITURGICAL The national convention of the Society of St. 
BRIEFS Gregory of America was held at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington, May !4 to 16. His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate, pre- 
sided at the Solemn Pontifical Mass which opened the meeting. 
The addresses delivered all concerned themselves with the funda- 
mental purpose of Church music and the means to be employed in 
fulfilling the commands of the Holy See in its regard. The Schola 
Cantorum of Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md., pre- 
sented an illustrative sacred concert consisting of plainchant and of 
polyphony, both classical and modern. 


A course of lectures on the liturgy will again be included in 
the program of the School of Catholic Action, to be conducted at 
St. Louis, Mo., August 16 to 22, and at New York, August 27 
to September 1. 
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A number of secondary schools of the Chicago Archdiocese, 
among them Mundelein College, Alvernia, Nazareth Academy and 
Mercy High School, have been using miniature Mass sets to assist 
the students in an understanding of the holy Sacrifice. 


The National Sodality Convention at Chicago, July 5 to 12, 
will continue the practice of former years of beginning each day’s 
session with a Missa Recitata. The altar will also again be versus 
populum, so that the entire congregation can follow the actions of 
the priest more readily. 


A Medieval Choir has been organized at Philadelphia with 
the purpose of furthering interest in the Liturgical Revival through 
an appreciation of the Church’s classical music. Dr. Reginald Mills 
Silby, organist and choirmaster of the Philadelphia Cathedral, is 
director of the undertaking. 


The Sodalists of the College of St. Francis, Ill., on April 12 
closed a successful year of liturgical study club activity under the 
direction of Rev. Bede Carberry, O.F.M 


An address on ‘“The Liturgical Study Club’ was delivered 
at the annual spring conference of the Minnesota Council of Cath- 
olic Women, which convened at Austin on May 8. Mrs. I. I. 
Struble, who gave the address and led the lively discussion that 
followed, is a member of the Incarnation Study Club of Min- 
neapolis, of whose activities the Liturgical Briefs have several times 
made mention. 


The following articles, which may prove of interest to our 
readers, have recently appeared in current periodicals: ‘““The Great 
Chants of the Mass,’” by John F. Fehring, a lengthy essay in The 
Acolyte, the last installment appearing in the issue of April 28; 
the notes of ‘ ‘Peregrinus Gasolinus’’ and the “Letters of a Chinese 
Missionary in America,” ibid.; “Kansas Sodalists and the Mass,” 
by Gerald Ellard, S.J., in America of May 5; Dom Virgil Michel’ s 

“Social Aspects of the Liturgy’’ in the May Catholic Action; ‘‘Al- 
leluia Echoes Through Ancient Arches,’’ by Marie Schulte Kal- 
lenbach, in the Catholic Educational Review of April; ‘Passion 
Plays and Their Origin,” by Gerald Wynne Rushton, in The 
Catholic World of April; “Decoration of Our Churches,” in the 
May number of The Ecclesiastical Review; Father Martindale’s 
series of articles, ““Towards Loving the Psalms,” continued in the 
April and May Homiletic and Pastoral Review; several articles in 
the May number of Light, in particular, L. V. Avery’s ““The Sac- 
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rifice Banquet,’ and another contribution by the same author, 
“Living Liturgy,” in the April issue; and ‘““The Liturgy and the 
People” by Dom J. B. McElligott, O.S.B., in the Catholic Times 
(London) of April 20. 


As a result of the Mass Crusade sponsored by the Society for 
the Maintenance of the Apostolic See, with headquarters in Lon- 
don, over forty-three million Masses not of strict obligation were 
offered up for the Holy Father’s intention during the Holy Year. 


The National Eucharistic Congress to be celebrated at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, December 2 to 9, will have ““The Eucharist 
and Catholic Action” as its principal theme of discussion. Several 
addresses on the liturgy and the laity’s participation therein have 
already been announced. 


The Society for Catholic Church Music in Austria, founded 
last fall at the German Catholic Congress held in Vienna, has 
chosen the Musica Divina, a monthly journal now in its twenty- 
third year, as its official organ. In the January number of this 
magazine its future ideals and endeavors are briefly summarized: 
“One of our most important tasks will be the betterment of paro- 
chial divine services by means of the active participation therein of 
all the faithful. Thus also we hope to contribute our part, accord- 
ing to the best of our abilities, to the growth of the Liturgical 
Movement among the laity.” 


His Eminence, Cardinal Van Roey, archbishop of Malines, 
Belgium, issued a Lenten pastoral letter concerning prayer, in which 
he insists on the preeminence of liturgical prayer and worship in 
general and exhorts the faithful to participate in it to the best of 
their abilities. Two other bishops of Belgium, those of Ghent and 
Liége, chose ‘“The Sacrifice of the Mass’’ as the subject of their pas- 
torals. The latter emphasizes the fact that the laity must again 
make the holy Sacrifice the center of their Christian life: “‘It is 
necessary to study and understand it, actively participate in it (that 
is, offer it with the priest and communicate during it), and regu- 
late one’s whole life according to it.” 


In Switzerland, too, a member of the hierarchy, Bishop Am- 
buehl of Basle and Lugano, made the holy Sacrifice the object of a 
pastoral letter, in the course of which he took occasion to endorse 
the aims of the Liturgical Movement. 
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The Archbishop of Rouen, France, in an ordinance of Febru- 
ary 3, recommends the Missa Recitata and lays down definite norms 
for its use and for a safeguard against any abuse that might arise. 


The Most Rev. Dr. Michael Buchberger, bishop of Ratisbon, 
Germany, in his Lenten pastoral letter gave expression to his ‘‘par- 
ticular joy” at the growth of the Liturgical 2 scence in his dio- 
cese. He expressed the hope that the active participation of the 
laity in the holy liturgy become ever more widespread, since “‘such 
a worship of God is according to the wishes of holy Church.” 


The Liturgische Zeitschrift, which discontinued publication 
last year because of financial straits, has seemingly overcome its 
difficulties and now again appears, as a bimonthly, but under the 
more expressive name of Liturgisches Leben. The first issue came 
out in January. Dr. Johannes Pinsk is its publisher and editor. 
He sums up the purpose of the magazine in the following words: 

“(We hope) to reorientate the parish and the individual faithful, 
consciously and determinedly, to the Opus Det, and thus to restore 
to Christian being and Christian life its traditional sacramental 
character.”’ 


A plainchant competition for boys’ and girls’ choirs and for 
small church choirs was held at Dublin, Ireland, on April 15. So 
uniformly admirable were the renditions that Fr. John Burke, the 
judge, found it necessary to award special second prizes. The choir 
of St. Mary’s School for the Blind, from Merrion, elicited general 
praise, and narrowly missed capturing the girls’ cup. 


That renewed interest in plainchant for congregational sing- 
ing has become so pronounced in Ireland of late years that the 
need arises for the establishment of schools where it can be taught, 
was the contention of Hubert Rooney, an authority on Gregorian 
chant, in a series of public lectures recently delivered at Dublin. 


A third Leaflet Missal has made its appearance in Italy. Pub- 
lished at Turin, in booklet form, it also carries each Sunday's Ordi- 
nary and Proper together with short liturgical explanations. The 
other two, those of Milan and Naples, both entered their third 
year of existence with the First Sunday of Advent. ° 


Both the Zurich Conservatory of Music and the Basle Schola 
Cantorum have introduced courses in plainchant and the liturgy 
into their program of studies. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“PRAY THE MASS” 


To the Editor:—May I ask a question and request a reply in your col- 
umns? Can anyone tell us Pope Pius X’s exact words which are often 
quoted: “Do not sing at Mass; sing the Mass.” (Probably, the Holy 
Father meant to say that to assist at the singing during 2 High Mass is 
far better than to sing hymns during a Low Mass.) This quotation, as 
everyone knows, is often rendered: “You must not pray in the Mass; 
you must pray the Mass.” And some put it: “You must not pray at 
Mass—you must sey Mass.” But the latest (?) version, as quoted in the 
Catholic Daily Tribune is: “You must not only pray at Mass; you must 
pray the Mass.” (Italics the writer’s.) This latter rendering seems a bit 
confusing. Should the laity both “pray at Mass” and use the Missal at 
the same time? Some liturgical advocates would say: “You must not 
at all pray at Mass; you must pray the Mass.” 

Who can tell us with absolute authority the exact words used by 
the saintly “Pope of the Liturgy”? I do not mean a mere reference to 
this or that book or pamphlet. Neither would it suffice to say that one 
or several scholarly ecclesiastics have used this or that expression. Such 
information means nothing. But what is wanted is an authoritative 
answer to the following: In what publication or document contemporary 
with the incident can the facts be ascertained? What are the exact words 
used by the Holy Father? To whom were they addressed? When did 
the incident take place? In case the Holy Father at one time said “Sing 
the Mass,” and at artother “Pray the Mass,” verify each statement as to 
time and as to the persons concerned. 

For the promoters of the Liturgical Movement to quote, almost as 
ex catbedra, an unauthentic papal statement, or an inexact version to suit 
the purpose, seems unworthy of that worthy Movement. The advisability 
of the use of the Missal by the laity is not dependent solely on the “Pray 
the Mass” slogan. As matters now stand, one cannot be blamed for 
thinking that one or all of these several “quotations” must be put in a 
class with: “And yet it moves.—Here I stand, and can do no other.— 
Lafayette, we are here.” Please! Can ANYONE enlighten us? I feel 
that our obliging editor will gladly publish any authoritative statement 
offered. 


INTERESTED SUBSCRIBER 


(So far as we have been able to ascertain, the phrase, “You must 
not pray a¢ Mass! you must pray the Mass,” ascribed to Pope Pius X, is 
not contained in any offiicial contemporary document in those exact 
words. He is said to have made this statement to a French journalist, 
Camille Bellaigue, who mentions the fact in an account of his audience 
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contributed to a French periodical. This also we-have been unable to 
verify. However, these exact words have been attributed to Pius X in 
official eccesiastical documents, Roma tacente. Thus, one of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the diocesan synod of the Archdiocese of Cologne, 1922, 
reads: “In accordance with the admonition of Pope Pius X, ‘not merely 
to pray during Mass but to pray the Mass,’ those entrusted with the care 
of souls . . . will do their best to ensure the closest possible participation 
of the faithful in the prayers of the Mass as uttered by the priest at the 
altar.” As regards the phrase, “Do not sing at Mass; sing the Mass,” we 
can only adduce the authority of the liturgical scholar Joseph Kramp, 
S. J., who “‘on the basis of thorough investigation” (auf Grund eingehen- 
der Erkundigungen) tells us that in a conference, the Pope, on being 
asked what then might still be sung during Mass, answered with the 
above words. (“Ihr sollt iiberbaupt nicht in der Messe singen, sondern 
die Messe singen.” Stimmen der Zeit, 1927, p. 353 in note.) 


Certain it is however that the injunction to pray the Mass was sub- 
stantially given by Pius X. In the Italian catechism promulgated by him, 
he expressly states that the best manner of assisting at Mass is to accom- 
pany the priest in every prayer and action of the Sacrifice (p. 225). In 
the appendix of the catechism, too, the prayers of the Missal are the 
only ones given for attendance at Mass. Furthermore, his well-known 
statement concerning the active participation of the faithful in the most 
holy mysteries (Motu Proprio, Nov. 22, 1903) cannot be adequately 
interpreted in any other way. 

The slogan ““You must not pray at Mass etc.” is merely a convenient 
manner of summing up an incontestable truth which the saintly Pontiff 
did so much to bring to our consciousness. But we must not forget that 
it would hold good, even though Pius X had not added the weight of 
his authority. The wording given to the slogan in the Catholic Daily 
Tribune to which the correspondent takes exception can also perfectly 
well be interpreted in the traditional sense, and, according to the context 
and the original italicization, must be so interpreted.—Ed.) 


ORATE FRATRES IN SAMOA 


To the Editor:—I wish to thank you for extending me credit. Owing 
to the extreme poverty which has fallen upon us in these islands, I have 
had to cancel all subscriptions but still hold the OraTE FraTres. 

You may be interested to know that we are about to lay the founda- 
tion of a church which has been in preparation for years. I have drawn 
all the plans myself, guided always by the spirit of OraTE FRaTRES. 


Catholic Mission (Rev.) L. BEaucHEemMm, S. M. 
Lotofaga, Samoa 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME. A Guide to Happiness in the Home. By Rev. 
Celestine Strub, O.F.M. Franciscan Herald Press, 1434 West Fifty-first 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 1934. Pp. 144. Paper, twenty-five cents net. 

The author of this booklet treats in simple but forceful language 
of the needs of our modern families under the following headings: Neces- 
sity of Religion in the Home; Prayer in the Home; Catholic Atmosphere 
in the Home; Good Reading in the Home; Harmony in the Home; 
Necessity of Home Life. There is much valuable material crowded into 
the pages of this Family Guide. It is the avowed intention of the author 
to emphasize the all-importance of religion for the modern home as “the 
best of all remedies for the reform of society” (Introduction, p. 6). The 
value of the booklet would have been much enhanced, had the author 
based his instructions on “the primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit” (Pope Pius X), whence the sanctification of the 
individual, of the family and of mankind at large must proceed. Writes 
Abbot Martin Veth, O. S. B., in the Catholic Family Monthly (April 
1934, p. 27): “The family is the germ-cell of the social body, the unit 
of Church and State alike. As healthy germ-cells mean a healthy organ- 
ism, so good Christian families mean the welfare of both Church and 
State. They make for prosperity and holiness in the Church of God on 
earth. As the germ-cells in the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church, 
they must share in the life of the Church, and that life is the liturgical 
life.” Or, as Donald Attwater writes: “The individual is bound to the 
Church by Baptism; the family is bound to the Church by the liturgy. 
In the decay of liturgical worship the bond between the family and the 
Church has necessarily been weakened, and the consequent ill-effect on 
family life has inevitably followed as one of the factors in its disintegra- 
tion” (OrATE Fratres, Vol. VII, p. 351). 

In our days of the Liturgical Revival the chapter on the liturgy in 
the Christian home should indeed be the most enlightening and upbuild- 
ing in any book treating of the Christian family. 

J. K. 


LA DIVINE LITURGIE Meditée par Gogol. Done into French from the Orig- 
inal Russian by R. P. Dom Théodore Belpaire, Prior of the Benedictine 
Monastery of Amay-sur-Meuse, Belgium. 1934. Pp. 60 in 4°. Paper. 

That a writer of the calibre and character of Gogol should have 
given us a prayerful description and interpretation of the Liturgy (the 
holy Sacrifice) of the Russian Church cannot but be of grateful interest 
to all who occupy themselves with things liturgical. It is indeed a sad 
commentary on human perverseness that Tolstoi’s ironic description of 
this same Liturgy has become world-famous, while this reverent treatise 
of Gogol, who is considered by many Russians to rank with Tolstoi and 
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Turgeniev, has been practically ignored. Strangely enough, even the 
majority of the standard editions of his “complete” works do not carry it. 
Published first in 1857 in brochure form, under the title of Meditations 
on the Divine Liturgy, it was in the course of time reedited by the Holy 
Synod. The present French translation is based on the Russian text pub- 
lished together with a German translation by the Archpriest A. Maltzew 
in his Liturgikon, Berlin, 1902. The text of the Liturgy itself is taken 
from the well-known and popular booklet of Dom Placid de Meester: 
La divine Liturgie de S. Jean Chrysostome, Rome, 1925. 


“The divine Liturgy is, in a certain sense, the permanent reproduc- 
tion of a sublime excess of love, accomplished for our benefit”—thus 
does this meditation begin. Step by step the author follows humbly the 
action of the Liturgy, commencing with the Rite of the Proskomidé, and 
to each step he attaches a prayerful consideration. Although he abounds 
in symbolic interpretations and applications, vying herein with our litur- 
giologists of the Late Middle Ages, he does not ‘alienate the sympathy 
of the matter-of-fact, prosaic modern Western reader, because the whole 
is pervaded with such an ardent faith and transfused with the warm 
glow of a contagious enthusiasm that borders on inspiration. (Moreover, 
anyone acquainted with the text of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom 
must know that it lends itself very readily to symbolical interpretations. ) 
The Conclusion, a summing up of the ultimate meaning of the Liturgy, 
presents a splendid picture of the beneficial social effects it must inevit- 
ably produce—provided the people participate with mind and heart. The 
whole treatise is couched in words vibrant with earnest faith and devo- 
tion, and should assist materially in furthering the aims of the Priory 
of Amay (which published it), the Benedictine monastery in Belgium 
laboring for the reunion of all Orthodox Christians to the source and 
the symbol of unity. The French translation reads very smoothly. Fif- 
teen excellent wood cuts by the R. P. Bonaventure Fieuillen, O. F. M., 
illustrate the action and the accessories of the Liturgy, while two large- 
sized colored reproductions of famous Russian icons lend an added touch 
of atmosphere. 


Since it is unfortunately true that the acquaintance with our own 
liturgy on the part of the great majority of the faithful is woefully 
inadequate, it would denote an excess of optimism to expect any great 
number of them to take an interest in another liturgical rite. Yet the 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom will amply repay any time devoted to it, 
and I know of no better approach to it for those whose primary concern 
is not purely “scholarly,” that is, historical, dogmatical, efc., than this 
work of Gogol plus the complete translated text of the Liturgy, by De 
Meester. 


G. L. D. 
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MANUALE PRECUM SANCTI JOANNIS GUALBERTI Vallisumbrosae 
Fundatoris, D. Alphonsi Salvini eiusdem congregationis alumni cura edi- 
tum. Via S. Prassede, 9, Rome, Italy. 1933. Pp. xviii-97. Paper; Lire 15. 

The prayers comprising this interesting collection are taken from 
two ancient manuscripts of the eleventh century, now preserved in the 
venerable Abbey of Vallombrosa, a short distance below Florence, Italy. 
For a long time they were in use in the various monasteries of monks 
who claimed St. John Gualbert as their spiritual father, since it was 
commonly supposed that he himself was their author. It is probable that 
the Saint did compose those prayers addressed to the Trinity, to the Cross, 
to the Blessed Virgin and to St. Michael, but the remainder he merely 
compiled, some from the Fathers (thus several from St. Augustine), 
others from contemporary monastic collections of prayers. Of particular 
interest are the many “Post Dominicam Orationem Versus,” consisting 
almost exclusively of appropriate psalm-versicles, ingeniously juxtaposed. 
A litany of the saints, among whom are enumerated all those held in 
especial veneration by the monks, is also worthy of note. Most of the 
prayers are distinctly “Gothic” or Gallican in character: terseness and 
an objective religious sobriety is not theirs. 

Mabillon viewed the two codices which this Menuale reproduces and 
has some interesting observations concerning them in his Iter Itelicum. 
A selection of the prayers is printed in the Acts Senctorum of the Bol- 
landists under date of July 12, the feast of St. John Gualbert, but they 
are, as Dom Salvini points out, “non omnes ad unguem transcriptae.” 
The present volume is therefore the first complete publication of these 
prayers as they are found in the codices, mistakes and all. 

G. L. D. 


ON BEING AND ESSENCE (De Ente et Essentia). By St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Translated from the Latin by Clare C. Riedl. St. Michael's College, To- 
ronto, Canada, 1934. Pp. 66. Paper. 

It is always gratifying to see new evidence of growing interest in 
scholastic philosophy. The translation of De Ente et Essentia is parti- 
cularly welcome as the work in question is one that indicates some 
of St. Thomas’ fundamental positions in philosophy. Its separate publi- 
cation in handy form should bring it more readily into the hands of non- 
scholastic philosophers of our times. It is evident that the translator 
took great pains in rendering the thought of the Latin original clearly 
and accurately without assuming any liberties of free rendition, which 
could easily result in changing the thought of a work of such technical 
nature as De Ente et Essentia. The translation is served with an ex- 
planatory introduction and an index, and is published as a part of the 
St. Michael’s College Philosophical Texts series. 

O. L. K. 
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ST. JOHN BOSCO (1815-1888). Founder of the Salesian Congregation. By 
Rev. Henry Louis Hughes. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo. 1934. Cloth. 188 pp. 4 illus. Price, $1.25. 

The publication of a book dealing with St. John Bosco so soon 
after his canonization—keeping in mind the great popularity he enjoys— 
seems most opportune. During his day the new Saint occupied an im- 
portant position, particularly by reason of the eminent contributions he 
made through the work to which he devoted his life—child psychology 
and child education. His ideas and ideals, however, did not die with 
him; they are being perpetuated by the Salesians and the Daughters of 
Mary Help of Christians, both of which institutes Don Bosco was in- 
strumental in founding. 

Taking a knowledge of the details of Don Bosco’s life for granted, 
the author tries to set his subject into the milieu in which he lived. But 
in his endeavor to be brief, the work has received a sketchy character, 
and as a consequence is not sufficiently unified. Greater stress should 
have been laid on some outstanding events, as, for example, the early 
difficulties the Saint encountered in finding a place where he might carry 
out the object of his dreams. Nevertheless, in the main the book suc- 
ceeds in its purpose of putting Don Bosco in his historical setting. At 
times it exhibits a lack of polish, which could have been obviated by 
more careful editing (e. g., the word “Salesian” occurs ten times on 
p. 177). 

G. J. R. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


AMPLEFORTH ABBEY, York, England: Benedictine Hours for Sundays and 
all Feasts of First or Second Class Rank. 1934. xii-264 pp. Cloth, $.75. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 26-28 Park Place, New York City: J Pray. A New 
and Complete Prayer Book Especially Prepared for the Young. Edited 
by Sister M. Alphonsus, O.S.U. 1934. viii-152 pp. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: Social 
Thought and Action. By Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J. 1934. x-233 pp. 
Cloth, $1.75 net. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF THE EUCHARISTIC CRUSADE, St. Norbert 
Abbey, West De Pere, Wis.: Manual of the Eucharistic Crusade. Com- 
piled by Gregory G. Rybrook, O.Praem. 1934. iv-71 pp. Pamphlet, 
twenty cents. 


WESTFAELISCHE VEREINSDRUCKEREI AKT.-GES., Miinster i. West- 
falen, Germany: Leben und Wirken Bernard Overbergs im Rahmen der 
Zeit- und Ortsgeschichte. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung seiner Ver- 
dienste als Volksbildner. By Sister Helene I. C. Heuveldop of the Con- 
gregation of the Missionary Sisters of the Immaculate Conception of God. 
1933. Pp. 348. Paper. 
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